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Science and Peace 


Christian Science pacifists, with or without 
the blessing of the Mother Church, have 
decided to go ahead with permanent postwar 
organization. 

he group, hitherto associated as the 
Pacifist Principle Fellowship, has incorporated 
as the Peace Association of Christian Scien- 
tists. According to the statement on the 
masthead of its quarterly publication, Science 
and Peace, it is “an international association 
for the promotion and extension of a Chris- 
tianly Scientific peace, the members of which 
refrain from participation in war. This as- 
sociation functions as a private enterprise and 
not as any agency of th he Christian Science 
Church.” 

The new organization was formed against a 
background of active antagonism in the past 
on the part of the Mother Church towards 
its conscientious objectors. It has not only 
been one of the few major denominations to 
fail to issue a statement of tolerance and 
support of its own pacifists, but has actually 
come out publicly to renounce them. It has 
sent a representative to testify against them 
in court, and has printed statements advising 
members against taking the pacifist position. 

As a result, the new group will attempt to 
provide a fellowship for those who see no 
incompatibility between Christian Science and 

acifism, a combination which the Church 
as never acknowledged. 

The organization will work toward the uni- 
versal abolition of peacetime conscription, and 
will also attempt to contribute nearly $7,000 
to the histcric peace churches for expenses 
incurred by Christian Science men in CPS. 

New officers will be elected next April 
when the terms of the present members of 
the Executive Board expire. Meanwhile one 
of the chief sponsors is Walter Theodore Liles, 
secretary-treasurer, 6719 8. E. 68th Avenue, 
Portland 6, Oregon. 


Only Belated Reply 


The new organization tried re aay and 
at ag to get the reaction of the Mother 
Church before proceeding with incorporation, 
but received only a belated notice that its 
program would be studied. So with “prayer- 
Ful hopes” they went ahead. 

“Our group came into existence only to 
fill a need that was felt by loyal Christian 
Scientists as a result of past official church 
attitudes,” they wrote last July 5. “We 
would like to inquire what your attitude on 
the question of the Christian Scientist con- 
scientious objector is likely to be in the time 
immediately ahead. 

“Would you join with a majority of denom- 
inations in piving public support and acknowl- 
edgment of them? In the future would you 
allow the church to declare itself ‘not at war’ 
and permit participation or non-participation 
to be a matter of individual demonstration?” 

No reply was received to this, nor to 
telegrams sent on August 6 and August 13. 
On August 17 they wrote again, pointing out 
that they were not asking the church to adopt 
their position, but only to recognize freedom 
of conscience. 

“Tt is our feeling,” they ‘declared, that if 
at any time you should wish to take a position 
which will remove from all ientist 
pacifists the stigma of being disloyal, unreal 
or strayed students, we shall be more than 

(Continued on page 2) 


Japanese COs 


Further trickles of information from Japan 
have given additional evidence of the presence 
of Japanese conscientious objectors. 

A young Korean theological student who 
escaped to Chungking from ae Japanese 

f uoted in the Friends Intelligencer 
that numerous leaders of the Holi- 
wh and the Seventh Day Adventists 
men thrown in jail by the end of 1944 for 
their opposition to the war. 
his was confirmed later in an interview 
ne to a Time Magazine correspondent by 
oyohiko Kagawa who said that all Sevent 
De Adventist males were ar 
venth Day Adventist headquarters in 
Tn Park, Ma. estimated they had be- 
tween four and five thousand members in 
Japan at the beginning of the war.) 

eva himself was jailed three times for 
his public opposition to the war, in 1941, 
1943 and 1944. Since the Japanese surrender 
he has been serving as an adviser to Premier 
Prince Higashi-Kuni. 

Accounts differed as to the interpretation 
of Kagawa’s personal attitude. Time Maga- 
zine still called him a “militant pacifist’. 
-—_ 0 Daily News Correspondent Gerald 

Thorp quoted him as replying to the 
phic “Are you still a pacifist?” 

“When ten million people lose their houses, 
you can’t be a pacifist. We had to defend 
ourselves. Jesus Went to the temple to 
destroy the money changers. I respect and 
love America, but there are two kinds of 
Americans—heaven and hell.” 

He said he was already working to eliminate 
all warlike sentences from Japanese school 
books and would ask other nations to do the 
same. 


Dual Citizens 


The long arm of Section 5-g is reaching up 
into Canada for new assignees to CPS, and 
meanwhile setting up an international tangle 

Nathan O. Stutzman, 22-year-old Men- 
nonite youth, was assigned last month to the 
CPS camp at Luray, Va., after travelling all 
the way from Kingman, Alberta, in Canada’s 

t northwest. Stutzman was called for 

PS despite the fact that he was born in 
Canada, intends to remain in Canada, had a 
farm deferment under the Canadian draft, 
and is the sole support of his parents. 

Another ian Mennonite youth, Emery 
Jantzi, has been ordered to take a physica! 
examination for possible induction into CPS 
although Jantzi has already been inducted 
into the Canadian alternative service system 
and has been assigned as a CO to a farm near 
Petersburg, Ontario. 

In Jantzi’s case it was thought that U. 
proceedings would ultimately be pemetbrd in 
view of the obvious impossibility of his serving 
as a CO in two countries simultaneously. A 
reciprocal agreement has long been in effect 
between U. 8S. and Canada in regard to 
military service, thus providing precedent for 
such action. 

Both tangles arose as the result of confusion 
over the men’s citizenship status. Stutzman, 
whose parents were from the States, told 
authorities that he was a U. 8. citizen when 
he registered for the Canadian draft, not 
knowing he had the option of declaring himself 

(Continued on page 2) 


Demobilization 


The demobilization of CPS got offftoZa 
tentative start last month, but appeared to 
have broken down again almost immediately. 

Authorizations for final physical examina- 
tions, the first step in the procedure toward 
the coveted white discharge forms, were sent 
to about 75 men in the 39-and-over age group. 
At the same time, the requirements for hard- 
ship discharge seemed to have been eased 
considerably. 

But there the program halted. There were 
no definite indications when the next block of 
men would be considered. Selective Service 
has given no official notice of the rate at 
which it —. to release men, when the 
program will begin to roll, nor even what 
weight will be given the various discharge 
factors, aside from the statement that hard- 
ship, dependency and length of service will 
be considered. 

Until recently, the NSBRO believed that 
fear of Congressional reaction was the major 
obstacle, but that hurdle seemed cleared when 
Paul Comly French and Col. Lewis F. Kosch 
were assured by members of the House Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee that it was not the 
intent of the Winstead bill to prevent all 
discharges, but merely to prohibit a more 
teventhle Wadiniies plan than that in effect 
for the armed forces at that time. 

Representative Arthur Winstead (Miss.) 
was present at the meeting and acquiesced. 


“By Error” 


A few days earlier, the Winstead bill, to 
prevent a point system discharge for CPS 
men, was called for consideration and came 
within an ace of passing the House as a whole. 

The bill was brought up on the Consent 
Calendar (generally reserved for less im- 
portant measures where bills are passed pro- 
vided no on Ei parenorped objects), although 
the NSBRO previously been informed it 
was included on the p> calendar call. 

One Congressman did object, Graham A. 
Barden (N. C.), although as he later admitted, 
he did so by error and attempted to have the 
bill restored to the calendar. He thought 
when he first heard the bill read, he confessed, 
that it required a point system discharge for 
COs, which he felt was not right. 

Meanw hile, a number of newspapers added 
their weight to the increasing demand that 
COs be released. A Scripps Howard staff 
writer called the 8,000 COs “forgotten men”’, 
and quoted Senator Elbert D. Thomas (Utah), 
chairman of the Senate Military Affairs a 
mittee, as saying that CPS discharge was an 
administrative matter, and if Selective Service 
was ready to discharge them, “why then, 
discharge them.” 

The Washington Post also spoke out edi- 
torially on the subject. Referring to the no 
pay, no dependency nos og no insurance 

tures of CPS, it declared 

“Whatever the justification for such a 
policy while the war was in progress, we can 
see no justification for it now that the fighting 
has ended. The continued detention of 
conscientious objectors i in these circumstances 
can be regarded only as a form of punishment 
for their conscientious scruples.” 


Postwar Jobs 


The Interagency Demobilization Comntit- 
tee has distributed to all camps and units a 
(Continued on page 2) 
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Hopi Indians 


In 1906, there was considerable disagree- 
ment among the Hopi Indians. One faction 

ed cooperation with the government. 
Others felt they had been persecuted to such 
an extent that no such cooperation was 
possible. 

In the village of Old Oraibi, on the Hopi 
Reservation in Arizona, tension ran so high 
that it was mutually agreed that both groups 
could continue no lane living in the same 
community. 

At this stage in any other Indian village, 
fanatics on both sides would probably have 
begun cracking skulls—but not among the 
Hopis. The two factions gravely decided to 
have a tug-of-war. The winners would remain 
in Old Oraibi; the losers would settle else- 
where. 

So they did. The losers, without question, 
“ eewee up and left to found the village of 

otevilla. And it is in this village, from 
these losers in the tug-of-war, that the pacifist 
strain among the Hopis has remained the 
clearest. 

The village has contributed at least ten 
conscientious objectors who were sent to 
prison for refusing to register or otherwise 
resisting the Selective Service System. Four 
of these have served second terms, and two 
were indicted for a third time, although the 
prosecutions were not pressed. 

In Hotevilla for the past three years there 
has not even been a lock on the community 
jail. Yet there is not an instance on record 
where an imprisoned Hopi has tried to escape. 
Prisoners are given work around the agency, 
and at night they sleep in the jail—with the 
door open if they so desire. 

“T have worked in past years with Arizona 
Indians of several tribes,” reports Mrs. 
Genevieve Walther, FOR member and Indian 
authority, “and feel confident that I’m correct 
in saying that in almost no other Arizona 
tribe could this unique system work at all.” 

It was also from Hotevilla that Chief Dan 
Katchgonva wrote Major General Lewis B. 
Hershey to say that America’s war with 
Germany and Japan did not necessarily con- 
cern the Hopi. (Reporter, Aug. 15, 1945.) 

Most Go to Army 

It is a mistake to assume, however, Mrs. 
Walther points out, that all Hopis are con- 
scientious - objectors, despite the fact that 
they are sometimes known as America’s orig- 
inal pricifists. Most Hopi youths go into the 
armed forces, a situation which has disheart- 
ened some of the elder leaders who feel the 
old traditions are being violated. 

At the same time, there seems reason to 
believe that most Hopis are temperamentally 
pacifist enough to prevent them from becom- 
ing good soldiers. One observer who said he 
had studied the situation declared: 

‘In the average Hopi boy there just is not 
combat ntheo 4 Before most of them are 
in the service a month they are placed in 








non-combatant work, where they have proved 
fine workers, handing out supplies, keeping 
records, etc.” . 

In contrast to the Apache and Navajo 
tribes, with their warlike traditions who have 
made “splendid’’ combat troops, few Hopis 
had (summer of 1944) or would be sent over- 
seas, he said. 

It is certainly true that there is a strong 
pacifism running through generations of Hopi 
tradition, and the tribe as a whole has re- 
frained from bloodshed to a remarkable extent 
when compared to the history of other Indian 
groups around them. In fact, their unwilling- 
ness to fight the Navajo has resulted in the 
Hopi being slowly backed up onto the higher 
and poorer land of the Arizona mesas. 

True, they have fought the Navajo, and 
a in the 1680 uprising of the 

uthwest Indians when a number of Spanish 
missionaries were murdered. But the latter 
is the only instance known when Hopis became 
involved in any action against white men, 
pe ar the series of bloody wars between the 
early Arizona settlers and other native tribes. 


Look for White Savior 


One of the roots of Hopi pacifism is their 
belief, handed down through centuries, that 
justice and eternal peace would ultimately 
come to the world through a white savior. 
For this reason, the orthodox Hopi refuses to 
take up arms against a white man, for fear 
he might be the savior. 

To a large extent, this idea has become 
mixed with resentment against the whites 
with whom they have already had dealings, 
and a strong sense of injustice over the govern- 
ment’s re-distribution of their land, reduction 
of their livestock, and a long list of other 
grievances. . 

Edmund Nequata, who prepared a state- 
ment of grievances for the House Committee 
on Indian Affairs, explained it as follows: 

“For ey centuries the Hopi has been 
patiently looking and waiting for his brother, 
the white man who at one time, back in the 
Hopi’s origin, was with the Hopi people. This 
man told them he was their brother, the 
Bahana, saying, 

“ ‘We are of one parent and were equally 
created, and no man is greater thar the other. 
Go, depart from your enemies, and be on the 
move toward the rising sun, and while on 
this journey, watch for my great star which 
will appear in the Eastern sky. There, where 
I will meet you, is your land of promise’. 

“When the Spaniards came in the year of 
1540 the Hopis asked them if they were the 
relatives of their brother Bahana. They said 
no. During their stay they proved to be 
dictators and they made slaves out of in- 
nocvent ple. In the year of 1680 the Hopis 
redlled eanintt these Spanish priests and 
drove them out.” 


Lose Hopes 


The account then described how other white 
men came, ending up in a long series of 
government agents, but none of these men 
was the Bahana. 

“The Hopis lost all hopes, because their 
pleadings for peace have never been answered. 
So up to this day we have found that all these 
sweet talks from the agents were nothing, but 
were only idle promises.” 

Some observers believe that the Hopi 
reluctance to serve in the armed forces is 
more evidence of political rebellion than 
religious pacifism. 

Mrs. Walther, however, feels that their 
objection to war is a mixture of resentment 
against the government and adherence to 
their tradition, a combination of religious and 
political 

“We heard Hopis from almost every group 
telling us versions from the same basic tradi- 


tion story, all including the idea of the 
Bahana, or the white brother who would 
avenge the Hopis, they being enjoined never 
to attack a white man,” she declared. “And 
so I am inclined to believe that Hopis are 
motivated by this belief even though informed 
non-pacifists declare the opposition to be 
entirely political.” 


Demobilization—(/rom page 1) 
comprehensive listing of jobs available to 
discha: COs now and after demobilization. 

The lists include openings for farmers. and 
dairymen, teachers, social service workers, 
those interested in cooperatives, in printing 
and publishing, .as well as a series of positions 
under the miscellaneous classification. New 
lists will be distributed as further openings 
are known. 


Science and Peace—(/rom page 1) 


pleased to take up the matter of dissolving 
our peace association. Future responsibility 
rests entirely with your board.” 

The following day they received a letter 
saying that consideration would be given to 
their earlier statement. 


Reaction to Pamphlet 


At the same time, Science and Peace re- 
vealed that copies of the group’s pamphlet 
We State Our Case, edited by Franklin Zahn, 
had been mailed to 10,000 registered Christian 
Scientist practitioners and nurses. Seventy- 
two percent of replies were favorable to the 
pamphlet, while 28 percent opposed. 








Dual Citizens—(/rom page 1) 


a Canadian citizen because he intended to 
remain in Alberta. 

Jantzi had been in Canada since he was 
nine. He registered for the Canadian draft 
with everyone else in July 1940, but listed 
his name again in December 1943, when press 
notices appeared throughout Canada asking 
all American citizens to re-register. 

Of the two, Stutzman’s case was the more 
unusual. He was farming 320 acres up near 
the Alcan Highway. He had complied with 
all Canadian draft pepe and intended 
to live in Alberta for the rest of his life. Yet 
he put up no protest when called by U. 8. 
authorities and travelled all the way to 
Washington, D. C., on his own money to see 
Local Board No. 1, which handles foreign 
cases. He even went to some trouble to secure 
a Labor Exit Permit, to enable him to leave 
Canada. 

He declined the possibility of assignment 
to a camp in Montana which would have been 
somewhat closer home, and even refused the 
offer of a few days ponement in order to 
allow him to see the country now that he 
was here. 

“T don’t want to cause any trouble,” he 
said in explanation. 


COs and the Law 


What may prove to be a new peacetime 
trend in CO sentences was set by the Oregon 
federal court last month. 

Three COs were sentenced to six months in 
federal prison by Judge Claude McCulloch. 
He then suspended sentence and paroled the 
three men to work in hospitals for the six- 
month period. 

Ten more men were awaiting trial and may 
receive the same treatment should there be 
no public reaction from the treatment given 
the three previous cases. 
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Partly responsible for the good hearing 
accorded Oregon COs is the work of George 
C. Reinmiller, Portland attorney who has 
since been inducted into the army. Before 
his induction he had handled a continuous 
string of CO cases, putting up a real fight 
for the men’s rights. As reported, it was 
believed “the only reason he was ordered to 
report for wy Soe the army was the vigorous 
work he had n doing for COs.” He was 
not registered as a CO, was 36 years old, and 
did not expect to be drafted because of a 
wife and four children. His final notice to 
report came the day before V-J Day. 


Speculation 


That rumor about being able to walk out 
of CPS next May 16th and go scotfree is 
true—for the moment. But it might be wiser 
not to count on it. 

In his memorandum to the president re- 
garding the termination of wartime legislation, 
Attorney General Tom C. Clark pointed out 
that the enforcement powers of Selective 
Service lapse with the act, unless some new 
remedy is found. The Act itself is due to 
expire next May 15 or when the war is 
declared at an end, whichever is sooner. 

In specific reference to CPS, the Attorney 

General stated: 
_ “The status of civilian conscientious ob- 
jector camps and the right to continue to 
detain in such camps individuals assigned to 
them would become uncertain if Section 5-g 
should terminate. The Act fixes no specific 
period of service for conscientious objectors 
assigned to civilian work. 

“Tt should be noted that under the provi- 
sions of Section 16 of the Act, Section 11, 
dealing with offenses, survived only as to 
offenses committed before the date of expira- 
tion of the Act itself. Therefore, unless this 
provision is also extended, there would be no 
basis for criminal prosecution of those who 
escape from or leave such camps without 
permission, even if the authority to maintain 
the camps survived.” 

So, if you’re still around next May 16, and 
if the Attorney General’s interpretation is 
accepted, and if the Selective Service Act 
has not been extended or replaced, and if the 
hole hasn’t been otherwise plugged or blocked 
by Congress after Tom Clark has pointed it 
out to them, and if your conscience will allow 
you to take advantage of a legal loophole, 
you can go. 


Passport Oath 


Additional confirmation was secured by 
the American Civil Liberties Union last mont 
of the State Department’s special passport 
oath for conscientious objectors. 

According to Mrs. Ruth B. Shipley, Chief 
of the Passport Division, the Department still 
does not construe the phrase “support and 
defend the Constitution” in the oath to mean 
necessarily taking up arms. 

Pacifists may still ask for an alternative 
oath or affirmation which states, 

“Further, I do solemnly affirm that I will 
support the Constitution of the United States 
and will, so far as my conscience will allow, 
defend it against all enemies, foreign and 
domestic; that I will bear true faith and 
allegiance to the same; and that I will take 
this obligation freely without any mental 
reservation or purpose of evasion. So help 
me God.” 

The Union’s action was prompted by a 
query from a Mennonite anticipating going 
overseas in relief work. Officials expressed 
gratitude that no changé had been made in 
the qualified oath, first provided for in 1926, 
despite the intervening war. 


Discharges 


The following men have been discharged or 
authorized for discharge: 


For Military Service 
Alexian Bros. Hospital, Chicago: Clayton L. Eichel- 
berger, LA (later 4F). 

For Physical Disability 
Welfare Island, N. Y. 


(Guinea Pig): 
Andrews. = 


Frank R. 


Alexian (hospital): Walter L. Hodgso: 
ford, Va.: Maynard I. Jackson. 
Glendora, Calif.: ram Kaminsky. 
Waldport, Oreg.: Raymond C. Larson. 
North Fork, Calif.: A. Weaver. 
Dependency 
Colony, Va. (hospital): Lester B. Probst. 
Walked Out 
Three Rivers, Calif.: Frank W. Parks. 
* * 
Statistics 


As of September 15, there were 8,543 men 
in Civilian Public Service. This compares 
with 8,551 on September 1, 8,505 on August 
15, and 7,510 on September 15, 1944. 

Of the total 49.2 percent were under Men- 
nonite administration, 23.3 percent under the 
Brethren, 19.1 under the Friends, 5.6 in 
government units, and 2.8 under the direct 
supervision of other church groups. 


CO Briefs 


Before granting its $100 additional bonus 
to returned servicemen, the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts asks each applicant if he 
has ever been a conscientious alecter. 

This clause in the application blank was 
protested last month by the American Vet- 
erans of World War II (AMVETS), a new 
group. Three AMVETS refused to sign the 
statement and a spokesman for the group 
branded the clause “an insult to every 
honorably discharged veteran.” 


Poet 


Add to your list of CPS literati the name of 
George Zabriskie, former holder of a Guggen- 
heim fellowship in poetry, now discharged. 

His poem, “Like the Root,’”’ was reviewed 
recently in the New York Times book review 
section. Said reviewer F. Cudworth Flint: 

“In fluid lines—modulation of cadence 
rather than incisiveness of imagery is his 
forte—he seeks to snare the whole of ‘actual- 
ity’ in a net of antinomies: being is change; 
change is cyclical; and yet through all changes 
and cycles that which alters nevertheless 


persists.” 
In any event, the book is published by 
Coward-McCann and sells for $2. 


Fire Fighters 


From time to time, Forest Service officials 
have expressed deep appreciation for the work 
of CPS fire-fighters. In a letter to men of the 
North Fork, Calif., camp, Forest Service 
praised the men for their “fine work” and 


said, 

“On fires of this sort there are always trying 
circumstances; the hikes are long and hard, 
the weather is hot, the rations are short and 
irregular, and sometimes the beds don’t arrive. 
The fellows like you who can take these 
discomforts, do the job, and come out smiling 
are the ones who make fighting go efficiently 
and effectively.” 


Hospital Labor 


lu its survey of labor conditions in the 48 
hospitals in which CPS units are placed, the 
NSBRO has received replies from 42. All but 


& 
two reported no change, indicating the na- 
tion’s spotty unemployment picture has not 
yeti aff the mental hospitals. The two 
which felt there might be more regular help 
available shortly were both in Virginia, the 
institutions at Colony and Marion. 

The CPS Unit. at the Veterans Facility, 
Lyons, N. J., meanwhile has issued an elab- 
orate piece of sales literature to persuade 
other assignees to volunteer for the project. 
Already the largest CPS mental hospital unit 
in the country with 143 men assigned, 25 
more are urgently needed. 


Back Files 


Ellen Starr Brinton, librarian for the Jane 
Addams Peace Collection, Swarthmore Col- 
lege Library, Swarthmore, Pa., is appealing 
for back copies of CO publications which are 
not available at the source. 

hose who can spare any of the following 
are urged to send them to her in the interests 
of complete publication files: 

The Socialist CO: all but Nos. 10 and 12, 
August and November, 1944, needed. 

Illiterati: Nos. 1 and 2 needed. 

NCCO News Letter: All but Nos. 10 
through 15 needed. 

At the same time the NSBRO emphasized 
that when camps close down, CPS publication 
files should not be thrown away, but should 
be sent to the NSBRO. 


Sir Walter Yoders 


Seven volunteers from a Ft. Collins, Colo., 
side camp (all single but one) spent a day 
and a night recently searching the Rockies 
for five lost girls ( 15 to 21). The girls 
were found marooned on a ledge and one who 
had fallen into a boulder field had to be 
carried out 25 miles by stretcher. 

Eager to reward their rescuing heroes, the 
girls invited them over to their camp for a 
dance. The lads, all Mennonite, were some- 
what at a loss and finally admitted they did 
not dance. To the question, “What do you 
do for recreation besides rescue girls?” their 
answer was unrecorded, 


Baseball 


The Glendora, Calif., camp writes to add a 
postscript to the record of CPS baseball teams 
laying in outside leagues. Glendora has 
com playing in the Pomona Civie League for 
the past three years and, while never winning 
the championship, has managed “to keep the 
fair name of CPS from dishonor”. 

This year the team finished fourth out of 
six but, in the process, won both games from 
the Army entry and split, one to one, with 
the Navy nine. “Perhaps other CPS teams 
have somewhat better won-lost percentages 
than we, but I doubt if any has a better public 
relations record,”’ they concluded. 


British M. P. 


The first pacifist — in the new British 
Parliament was made August 20 by James 
Hi. Hudson, Labour M. P., Quaker and paci- 
fist. He spoke out against the atomic bomb 
and conscription. 





Political Preview 


A preview of what may be in store for COs 
with political aspirations was revealed last 
month at the Greenbelt, Md., cooperative, 
government-owned community. 


After a campaign marked with name-calling 
and fisticuffs, W. Robert Volckhausen, non- 
drafted CO, was defeated as one of 15 


candidates for five vacancies on the com- 
munity council. 

Fireworks while Volekhausen was 
answering questions from the floor during a 
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re-election campaign rally. He was asked 
by an attorney for the Veterans Administra- 
tion whether, if elected, he would swear 
allegiance to the State of Maryland, in view 
of his CO position. Several soldiers and 
sailors joined in the questioning, askin 
particularly about his allegiance to the U. 5, 
Accounts differ as to what happened next 
but apparently from the rear of the hall, an 
enthusiastic supporter of Volckhausen became 
disturbed by the proceedings and called the 
attorney a “dirty Fascist’’ or some such 
variation. The attorney (weight 170 pounds) 
sailed into his detractor (weight considerably 
less) leaving him with a bloody nose and 
marked eye. The incident broke up the 
meeting. 


Death 


Joseph Kulp, assignee of the Camino, Calif., 
camp, was killed September 19 in a truck 
accident. Complete details were not yet 
available last week, but it was understood 
that several other men were hurt. 

Kulp was killed when the truck in which 
he and other assignees were riding on fire- 
watch duty went off the road and overturned. 
All the men in the rear but Kulp were thrown 
clear. 

He was 31, single, a member of the Men- 
nonite Church and a native of Nappanee, 
Ind. A farmer, he had been in CPS since 
May 27, 1942. 

is death is the 25th in CPS. 


Earle M. Pettit 

Information, Friends CPS _ publication, 
stated last week that Earle M. Pettit, dis- 
charged assignee, died recently in a Buffalo, 
N. Y., hospital from leukemia. 

He was 24, married and had two small 
children. He reported to the Big Flats, N. Y., 
camp June 15, 1944, and was discharged from 
Elkton, Oreg., last July. 


Smoke Jumpers 


CPS smoke jumpers are closing down the 
most strenuous summer in the five-year 
history of parachute fire fighting. 

At the last report of Arthur J. Wiebe, 
director of the camp at Missoula, Mont., 
there had been only hose jumpless ~_ since 
the beginning of fire season. In the first 
half of the season alone, the unit’s total 
number of jumps exceeded the total of all 
previous years. At one point the camp came 
within 12 men of running out of manpower, 
despite the fact that with 215 men the unit 
is the largest in CPS. 

“We had fewer than 50 men not out on 
fires for two weeks,” Wiebe reported. ‘It 
got so they would come in during the night 
and go out before 24 hours were up; everyone 
was getting weak and tired from the 16-hour 
workday and then the 20-mile hikes to the 
resting places. 

“The strain was really beginning to show, 
but the present slight intermission has per- 
mitted everyone to recuperate. We even hear 
a little griping, very weak, now and then.” 

The accident rate was up. A Negro para- 
trooper, being used in auxilliary forces, was 
killed when he worked his release harness too 
soon and fell 180 feet out of a tree. A number 
of assignees have also been hurt, several 
seriously. 

“A few men will never be fully physically 
fit again,” said Rufus M. Franz in a supple- 
mentary report to the MCC, administrative 
agency. “This unit has had a very strenuous 
summer season. The staff and men have done 
work almost beyond their strength and they 
are weary. Furloughs are going to’ help. 


These are beginning now for the fire season’s 
back is broken.” 


“Saved Million Acres” 

Wiebe pointed out that there was little talk 
anymore about smoke-jumping not being 
dangerous. 

“The general attitude has changed from 
that of lightness and expectancy of fun to 
one of soberness and almost grimness toward 
a job that is going to take all that we can 
give to it. One big lightning storm would 
put everyone out and they would have to 
fight hard to keep the fires from breaking 
further. 

“One packer in the back country, given to 
a little exaggeration, said that the had 
saved over a million acres of timber. He 
cannot be far wrong because the country is 
very, very dry. Public relations are excellent 
all the way round.” 

Some uncertainty existed as to the future 
of the unit. Forest Service, feeling that man- 
power will be ample next year, favored closing 
out the project October 15. They may defer 
to MCC advice, however, to delay the closing 
beyond that. time in view of pending demobil- 
ization, rather than dispersing the men to 
other units to await discharge. 


Other Comments 

Smoke jumpers last week also came in for 
further mention from two widely divergent 
sources, The Christian Century and Pic 
magazine. 

The Century, in commenting on the work 
done by pes! Mt in brining aid to prison- 
ers of war behind enemy lines said, ‘Para- 
chutists, a word hitherto associated with 
terror and invasion, may acquire a new 
connotation. Already it has come to mean 
something else to the government forest serv- 
ice in the northwest, where Civilian Public 
Service smoke jumpers are credited with hav- 
ing nipped in the bud many a potentially 
disastrous forest fire.”’ 

The picture magazine carried a three page 
spread with pictures in which the work of 
fighting fires by parachute was described. 
The fact that the jumpers were conscientious 
objectors was kept to a minimum. 


CPS Lore 


Another in Tut Reporter’s series of CPS 
stories and near-legends. (The mention of the 
tap-room should not in any way be interpreted 
as an endorsement of these institutions by THE 
REPORTER or any member of THe REPORTER 
staff.) 

f new assignee to the Coshocton, Ohio, 
camp somehow missed connections and ar- 
rived in the town late one night. Not knowing 
his way around, and somewhat at loss to 
know how to get out to the camp, he stopped 
at a local tavern, the only place he saw 
around that was open, to ask directions. 

Several denizens of the place heard his 
question, however, and immediately gathered 
around to heckle the yellow-belly. One thing 
led to another and, what with his determined 
non-violent resistance, the floor was soon 
littered with his opponents and the place 
was a wreck. 


The lad had sustained a few cuts and bruises 
during the debate, however, and in getting 
these tended to, he suddenly found himself 
face to face with the law. “Oh, oh,” he 
thought, “this is a fine way to start a CPS 
career.” 

But he wasn’t arrested. In fact the officer 
drove him all the way out to camp and left 
him with a pat on the shoulder. 

“Thanks, son,” he said, “We've been 
hoping someone would clean that place out 
for years.” 
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From the Papers 


From the letter of a mother to the editor of 
the Hoboken, N. J., Jersey Observer: 

... Bring the “black market religionists” 
(COs) to the hospitals and let them see the 
boys who lost legs, arms and eyes for their 
country, and then send them into the army 
of occupation. 

From letters to the editor, Dayton, Ohio, 
News: 

. . . Now that peace is here, let our boys 
come home, after risking their lives in battle, 
and send these “objectors” over there to keep 
the peace in Japan.—Overseas Veteran’s 
Mother. 

From letters to the editor, Portland, Oregonian: 

It just occurred to me that this would be a 
fine time for the conscientious objectors to 
show the right spirit and volunteer for the 
army of occupation in Japan. In that way 
the younger men could continue their educa- 


tion without interruption —J. D. Young. 
From letiers to the editor, Dayton, Ohio, 
News: 
I sympathize with the war mother who 
proposes that COs take her son’s place in the 


army of occupation. I understand her zeal 
for. the return of her son. (There are those 
who would like to see me returned from a 
CPS Camp.) 

Technically that mother’s suggestion should 
be directed to Congress or Selective Service. 
They have refused to let COs leave the 
country to do relief work or reconstruction 
work. CO replacements would be a good idea, 
but all the COs drafted wouldn’t make half an 
army division.—C. M. B., Wellston, Mich. 

From the Philadelphia, Pa., Inquirer, in an 
article on the death of Warren G. Dugan: 

Conscientious objectors, who refused to 
bear arms, contributed to vital research in 
the prevention of disease, had a casualty rate 
during the war which compared with that of 
men in the armed forces. 

(This is very flattering and very nice of 
the Inquirer to say so, but it doesn’t happen 
to be true. The CPS death and accident rate 
probably doesn’t begin to compare with the 
armed forces in-training casualty lists, which 
have never been announced, let alone the 
battle casualties which run up to ten percent.) 

From the Visalia, Calif., Times Delta: 

Young Paul Sommer, 21, didn’t want to 
fight for his country, and he didn’t want to 
go into uniform and face death. 

But Uppers pes as a conscientious objector, 
he died while enjoying a peaceful swim in 
Kaweah river, near the Gateway Lodge. 

He never faced a bullet, gone thro the 
muck and foxholes of the South Pacific, but 
unharmed and safe as a member of the con- 
scientious camp, he made a dive and never 
came up. 





